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Woman  s Work  & Woman  s Influence. 


9/  PROPOSE  to  put  before  you  some  thoughts  on 
llle  subject  of  Woman’s  influence  in  the  world 
how  it  may  best  be  exerted,  and  wherein  it  has 
hitherto  failed  to  effect  all  that  might  have  been 
expected.  1 hat  women  have  great  influence  in  the 
world  would,  I suppose,  be  denied  by  none,  unless  it 
were  a certain  section  ot  the  women  themselves,  who, 
having  fixed  their  attention  on  a certain  goal,  refuse  to 
recognize  as  influence  anything  which  does  not  tend 
in  that  direction. 

"That  women’s  influence  has  generally  been  for  good 
most  persons  would  allow  : that  it  has  often  been 
ineffectual  in  certain  directions  or  at  least  has  achieved 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  is,  I am  afraid, 
incontestible.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  which  for 
generations  has  been  undertaken  amongst  the  poor 
by  the  thousands  of  devoted  women  who  have  acted  as 
district  visitors.  At  one  of  the  Grosvenor  House 
Meetings  ot  the  National  Health  Society  some  few 
years  ago  the  present  Archbishop-elect  of  York  drew 
attention  to  the  comparatively  small  practical  results 
which  this  work  had  achieved  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  energy  and  sympathy  which  had  been 
expended  on  it.  If  we  agree,  as  I think  we  must, 
that  the  results  are  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
endeavours  of  these  workers,  there  must  have  been 
something  wanting,  either  in  the  individuals  or  in  their 
methods.  Is  it  that  some  women  have  little  power 
of  influence,  or  that  these  women  have  not  used  their 
influence  to  the  greatest  advantage  ? Circumstances 
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liave,  in  recent  years,  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
women’s  occupations,  and  the  number  of  women 
engaged  in  work  outside  the  home  has  enormously 
increased.  The  question  as  to  how  they  may  exert 
their  influence  to  ihe  best  advantage  is  therefore  of 
great  practical  utility. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  question 
two  initial  general  propositions  suggest  themselves, 
hirst  — that  it  we  would  successfully  exert  influence 
over  others  we  should  endeavour  to  develop  those 
special  qualities  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us 
individually  ; making  ourselves,  as  it  were,  expert  in 
the  weapons  specially  adapted  to  our  strength  and 
temperament.  Secondly — that  the  wish  to  do  a thing 
achieves  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  how  the 
thing  can  be  done. 

It  is  these  two  propositions  which  I propose  to 
examine  and  to  apply  to  women’s  work— they  both 
have  a bearing  on  the  efficiency  and  on  the  influence 
of  such  work,  and  are,  I venture  to  think,  worthy  of 
your  careful  consideration. 

The  first  of  the  two  propositions  seeks  to  express 
a truth  which  is  by  no  means  novel.  It  was  apparently 
in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  members 
of  the  church  at  Corinth  (i  Cor.  xii.),  pointing  out 
that  they  could  not  be  all  apostles,  all  prophets,  or 
all  workers  of  miracles. 

Human  beings  are  not  made  after  one  pattern.  No 
two  individuals  are  precisely  alike,  either  in  build, 
features,  or  temperament  ; they  differ  in  physique, 
in  complexion,  and  they  differ  in  temper,  in  tastes, 
and  in  mental  aptitude.  The  individuals  who  take  up 
“congenial”  work — i . e. , work  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  capacity — are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  life  than 
those  who  are  forced  to  work  against  the  grain. 

Just  as  individuals  differ  one  from  another  so  also 
there  are  sex  differences  — inherent  differences  between 
the  sexes,  psychic  as  well  as  physical.  These  cannot 
be  entirely  overcome,  and,  like  personal  peculiarities, 
they  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  choice  of  a career. 
The  more  clearly  they  are  appreciated  and  taken  into 
account  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  success  in  any 
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undertaking-.  This  is  broadly  recognized  so  far  as 
physical  peculiai ities  are  concerned,  for  women  rarely 
attempt  to  follow  those  occupations  in  which  great 
muscular  strength  is  required  ; though,  by  training, 
women  may  develop  their  muscles,  it  is  understood 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  attain  such  muscular 
development  as  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  kinds  of  manual  work  which  few  men  can  perform 
as  efficiently  as  most  women.  When  we  turn  to 
mental  work  the  principle  is  less  fully  appreciated. 
No  one,  I presume,  would  venture  to  assert  that 
women  are  inferior  to  men  in  mental  capacity  ; but 
with  equal  aptitude  men  and  women,  nevertheless, 
approach  mental  problems  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  both, 
but  by  different  methods  of  thought.  I will  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  details,  for  1 am,  naturally,  not 
competent  to  discuss  this  point  fully,  since  1 can  only 
appreciate  one  side  of  the  matter.  I recognize  that 
wohien  do  not  always  approach  a subject  from  the 
men's  point  of  view,  but  I am  unable  to  enter  into 
or  to  interpret  the  woman’s  special  mental  or  psychic 
qualities.  If  you  think  the  matter  over  for  yourselves 
you  will  realize  the  fact  that  you  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  difficulty,  or  even  the  impossibility, 
of  making  a man  see  things  from  your  point  of  view. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ; 
some  women  are  physically  stronger  than  some  men, 
and  some  women  are  more  logical  than  some  men. 

It  is,  to  a certain  extent  possible,  by  training,  to 
modify  and  to  mask  the  special  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  sex.  The  rough  out-door  work  of 
the  hard-working  agricultural  woman  gives  her  frame 
something  ot  the  appearance  of  the  male  physique, 
and  a similar,  though  perhaps  less  well  marked  effect 
is  produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in  out-door  sport, 
such  as  hockey  and  golf.  The  change  is,  however, 
purely  superficial,  and  the  essential  characteristics 
remain  unaltered.  So  with  the  mental  and  psychic 
qualities,  they  cannot  be  entirely  obliterated,  however 
much  they  may  be  masked  or  hidden. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  masculine  woman 
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And  the  effeminate  man  are  neither  of  them  persons  of 
great  attraction  or  of  great  influence  ; and  conceding 
this,  we  admit  that  the  influence  of  the  man  or  of  the 
woman  depends  largely  upon  the  development  and 
employment  in  each  of  those  special  qualities  which 
belong*  to  the  sex. 

The  woman  who  seeks  to  attain  her  object  by  the 
use  of  those  qualities  which  are  purely  feminine  will 
probably  succeed  much  more  quickly  and  much  more 
completely  than  if  she  were  to  attempt  men’s  methods. 
She  often  finds,  for  example,  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  get  certain  things  done  is  to  persuade  some 
man  to  do  them  for  her,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
do  them  herself. 

The  influence  of  women  is,  then,  most  potent  when 
exerted  by  means  of  those  attributes  of  women  which 
are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  not  found  or  are 
more  rudimentary  in  men.  Whenever  the  woman  puts 
down  her  own  weapons  and  takes  up  those  of  men, 
her  power  is  diminished  or  lost  ; for  men  are  more 
expert  with  their  own  weapons  and  do  not  take 
seriously  the  woman  who  attempts  to  use  what  is 
unsuited  to  her  powers,  rather  than  to  employ  the 
means  for  which  she  has  special  aptitude.  To  exercise 
real  power  in  the  world  the  woman  must  recognize 
that  she  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a man. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  differences  between 
the  sexes  may  have  been  somewhat  over-estimated  in 
the  past.  We  know  that  so  far  as  intellectual 
ability  is  concerned  women  are  not  inferior  to  men — 
it  was  the  want  of  opportunity  and  training  which 
produced  the  apparent  inferiority.  Yet  even  in 
intellectual  development  there  are  differences  between 
the  sexes  which  remain  and  must  remain  in  spite  of 
equal  opportunities  for  study  and  equal  facilities  for 
exercise  of  mental  gifts. 

The  power  and  influence  of  each  sex  depends  on  a 
recognition  of  these  differences  and  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  them.  The  man  who  should  attempt  to 
do  women’s  work  in  a woman’s  way  would  fail*  just 
as  surely  as  the  women  who  attempt  to  perform  men’s 
special  wortc  must  fail.  It  is  not  a question  of  one 
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being  better  or  worse  than  the  other  — they  are  not 
strictly  comparable. 

Though  the  roll  of  fame  may  contain  the  names  of 
comparatively  few  women  who  have  exercised  power 
dr  gained  popular  distinction,  this  is  no  measure  of 
the  relative  influence  of  women  as  compared  with  men. 

Women’s  sphere  of  work  having  been  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  the  Council — private  rather  than  public — 
she  has  been,  in  the  main,  uninfluenced  by  any 
temptation  to  seek  personal  gain  or  party  advantage. 
She  has  thus  been  free  to  seek  after  ideals  and  to 
consider  what  is  good  for  mankind  unbiased  by  any 
consideration  of  self  or  party.  Content  to  remain  in 
the  background,  working  quietly  and  unobstrusively, 
she  has  influenced  those  with  whom  she  has  come  in 
contact  without,  their  realizing  that  they  were  being  led. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  newspapers  people  are  apt 
to  confuse  publicity  with  fame,  and  the  temptation 
to  see  their  names  in  print  prompts  some  to  throw  away 
a substantial  influence  for  the  shadow  of  notoriety. 

Formerly,  the  women’s  work  was  restricted  to  the 
home,  and  their  influence  was  chiefly  felt  in  the 
domestic  circle;  now  many  are  forced  by  circumstances 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  work  and  take  part  in 
the  personal  struggle  for  a livelihood.  Many  women 
now-a-days  have  no  home  of  their  own  except  such 
as  they  can  make  by  their  own  exertions  : others  with 
sufficient  money  to  make  work  for  a living  unnecessary, 
yet  are  forced  to  live  solitary  lives  and  take  up  some 
kind  of  work  tor  the  sake  of  occupation.  Thus 
woman’s  influence  now  extends  beyond  the  home  and 
makes  itself  felt  more  and  more  in  the  busy  world  of 
commerce  and  politics. 

But  women’s  greatest  influence  is  personal  rather 
than  collective. 

I pass  now  to  my  second  proposition — that  the  wish 
to  do  a thing  achieves  nothing  without  the  knowledge 
of  how  the  thing  may  be  done. 

If  we  allow,  as  we  certainly  must  do,  that  men  and 
women  are  essentially  different  in  certain  physical  and 
in  certain  psychic  qualities,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
there  will  be  some  occupations  which  are  especially 
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adapted  to  one  sex  and  certain  employments  which 
will  be  better  performed  by  the  other.  But  aptitude 

and  efficiency  are  not  the  same  things.  A man  may 

possess  all  the  qualities  which  are  needed  for  success 
at  the  Bar,  but  he  must  study  law  if  he  is  to  be  a 
■successful  barrister.  The  artistic  temperament  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  the  artist.  Many  women  possess 
the  qualities  without  which  no  one  can  satisfactorily 

tend  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  without  learning  the 

■details  of  nursing  this  aptitude  does  not  make  the 
woman  an  efficient  nurse.  It  is  the  failure  to  realize 
this  difference  between  aptitude  and  efficiencv  which 
is  at  the  root  of  many  a woman’s  failure  in  her 
chosen  vocation. 

The  woman  is,  as  a rule,  paramount  in  the  home, 
for  here,  especially  if  there  are  children,  the  essentially 
feminine  qualities  are  brought  out  and  developed,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  these  she  reigns  and  rules.  Even 
here,  however,  knowledge  is  required.  Much  of  what 
is  needed  she  learns  by  experience  ; some  seems  inborn, 
as  instinct.  How  inadequate  is  natural  instinct  and 
how  painfully  experience  has  to  be  bought  is  seen  in 
the  terrible  roll  of  infantile  deaths  and  in  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  children  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our 
big  cities.  Civilization  has  so  altered  the  conditions 
of  life  that  the  maternal  instinct  is  at  fault,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  infant  under  the  new  and  artificial 
conditions  must,  be  learned.  How  much  better  to 
learn  from  others,  in  time  to  put  the  knowledge  into 
practice  from  the  commencement,  than  to  learn  by 
the  painful  experience  of  sacrificed  infant  lives — or, 
as  too  often  happens,  to  experience  the  pain  of  seeing 
the  children  die  without  learning  from  the  failures 
how  to  save  those  that  come  later. 

We  see  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  knowledge 
daily,  and  everywhere  : here,  at  least,  we  can  realize 
that  good  intentions  without  knowledge  are  insufficient. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  every  woman  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  her  faculties  in  domestic 
duties,  or  at  least  in  managing  or  supervising  her 
own  household  and  her  own  children.  What  more 
suitable  work  remains  than  assisting,  personally  or 
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by  advice,  in  the  management  and  supervision  of 
the  households  and  families  of  others?  And  here  the 
■opportunities  would  seem  to  be  endless,  if  one  judged 
,by  the  needs  alone.  Unfortunately,  those  who  most 
require  help  of  this  kind  are  unable  to  pay  for  such 
help,  and  the  work  is  largely  left  to  the  voluntary 
■efforts  of  those  whose  sympathies  urge  them  to  help, 
and  whose  means  allow  them  to  work  without  payment. 
In  accepting  this  gratuitous  assistance  we  have  to 
take  what  is  offered  without  imposing  conditions  which 
might  be  irksome  and  repel  instead  of  attracting 
helpers.  Thus  willingness  is  accepted  in  place  of 
•competence,  and  we  hesitate  to  point  out  that  sympathy 
without  knowledge  is  a poor  equipment  for  the 
would-be  helper.  Still,  this  fact  is  slowly  and  gradually 
forcing  itself  on  the  consciousness  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  close  touch  with  social  problems,  and 
trained  workers  are  being  sought  for  to  work  amongst 
the  poor.  As  this  need  becomes  more  and  more 
recognized  there  will  be  opened  to  women  more  and 
more  opportunities  for  them  to  exercise  their  special 
gifts,  in  work  for  which  they  alone  are  fitted,  and  for 
remuneration  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  earn 
a living. 

Many  of  you  have  chosen  this  good  work  and  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  to  fill  some  of 
the  too  few  appointmerts  which  are  as  yet  available. 
It  is  on  you  pioneers  that  the  heavy  responsibility  rests 
of  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  employing 
trained  women  for  women’s  work.  It  is  for  you  to 
shew  that  training  and  knowledge  make  for  efficiency  ; 
for  when  this  is  brought  home  to  the  public  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  provision  for  the  necessary  payment 
of  trained  workers.  When  it  is  recognized  that 
training  is  essential  it  will  be  realized  that  adequate 
remuneration  must  be  offered  to  those  who  have  made 
themselves  efficient.  As  the  training  of  nurses  has 
become  more  thorough,  so  has  the  demand  for  trained 
•nurses  become  greater.  You,  as  heads  of  settlements, 
as  almoners  and  health  visitors,  as  factory  and 
'Sanitary  inspectors  or  inspectors  under  the  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act,  as  dispensers  and  nurses,  or  as 
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lecturers— you  are  illustrating  the  value  of  training 
in  these  various  and  varied  vocations  for  which  women 
are  by  temperament  so  peculiarly  adapted. 

But  if  you  are  to  influence  those  for  whom  you  work 
as  well  as  those  amongst  whom  you  work,  you  must 
not  be  content  with  having  received  a training  in  the 
elementary  requirements  for  the  duties  you  have 
undertaken.  Your  training  necessarily  covers  merely 
the  general  principles  which  must  guide  your  work, 
it  cannot  be  made  to  fill  in  all  the  details.  As  you 
carry  on  your  work  you  continually  find  fresh  and 
Unexpected  details  on  which  further  knowledge  is 
required.  In  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  your 
daily  duties  you  must  be  constantly  confronted  with 
problems  which  the  knowledge  you  gained  in  your 
training-course  is  inadequate  to  solve.  Thus  you 
realize  the  necessity  for  ever  adding  to  your  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  the  experience  gained  in  your  work 
will  serve,  it  properly  utilized,  to  give  you  further 
knowledge,  to  be  subsequently  used  with  advantage. 
You  should  look  upon  your  preliminary  training  as  a 

froundwork  or  foundation  upon  which  you  may  safelv 
<70  on  building,  not  as  a finished  education  in  itself. 
Your  training  was  merely  a preparation  for  learning, 
a something  to  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
more  easy.  If  you  are  not  increasing  your  knowledge 
day  by  day  you  are  throwing  away  your  opportunities 
and  wasting  your  time.  You  cannot  stand  still,  you 
must  go  on  adding  to  your  knowledge  or  forget  some 
of  what  you  had  previously  learned. 

' There  are  many  things  necessary  for  success  which 
no  training  course  or  lectures  will  teach  you.  No 
training  course  can  teach  you  tact,  for  tact  comes  with 
sympathy  by  which  you  are  able  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  others  and  look  at  things  from  their  point 
of  view.  Yet  without  tact  much  of  your  influence  will 
be  lost.  The  more  you  learn  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
those  amongst  whom  you  work,  their  special  difficulties 
and  trials,  the  nearer  will  you  get  to  understanding 
their  point  of  view.  Until  you  can  appreciate  this 
point  of  view  you  will  not  be  able  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  those  you  seek  to  assist.  The  poor  are' 
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not  only  ignorant,  they  have  prejudices  which  form  a 
strong  barrier,  preventing  knowledge  from  entering 
their  minds.  You  have  to  learn  these  prejudices,  that, 
having  discovered  them,  you  may  circumvent  them 
if  you  cannot  break  them  down. 

The  prejudiced  person  must  frequently  be  managed 
as  the  nurse  deals  with  a delirious  patient — treating 
his  delusions  as  real,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  patient  s 
confidence,  but  using  them  as  arguments  to  lead  him 
to  do  what  she  wants — in  other  words,  discovering 
his  point  of  view  and  arguing  from  that  standpoint. 

The  poor  are  woefully  overdone  with  uninvited 
visitors,  philanthropic  and  official.  They  are  no  more 
pleased  to  receive  intruders  into  their  homes  than  we 
are.  The  gratitude  expressed  to  the  visitor  is  too  often 
“the  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come.”  They  tolerate 
the  philanthropist  for  what  he  can  give,  and  the 
inspector  as  a necessary  evil.  These  vjsitors  may 
effect  some  superficial  alterations  in  manner  or  in 
appearances,  but,  as  a rule,  they  have  no  real  influence 
on  the  people  they  visit.  To  get  this  you  need  to  study 
the  point  of  view  of  those  amongst  whom  you  work  ; 
then  by  the  exercise  of  tact  you  may  gain  their 
confidence  and  be  admitted  as  a welcome  guest.  If 
you  succeed  in  reaching  this  stage  you  may  be  able 
to  exert  a real  influence  which  will  have  a deep  and 
lasting  effect  on  the  character  and  lives  of  those  you 
visit  and  through  them  on  others  of  the  same  class. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  which  women  can  do 
so  much  more  effectually  than  men.  The  character 
is  largely  formed  in  the  home,  during  childhood,  and 
even  in  later  life  it  may  be  moulded  to  a great  extent 
in  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  the  woman  who  has  the 
care  of  the  children  during  the  plastic  years  when 
character  is  being  formed,  and  it  is  the  woman  who 
can  influence  and  mould  the  manners  and  direct  the 
mode  of  thought  of  even  a strong-minded  man.  It 
is  the  woman  who,  by  making  the  home  (including 
herself)  attractive,  can  keep  the  man  from  roaming 
alter  his  day’s  work  is  over.  It  is  the  woman  who, 
by  learning  how  to  keep  the  home  healthy,  can  help 
the  children  to  grow  up  strong  and  sound.  In  a word, 
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it  is  essentially  in  the  home  that  both  physical  and 
moral  development  take  place,  and  the  woman  who 
knows  her  power  and  how  to  use  it  rules  the  home. 
Unfortunately,  many  women  (and  amongst  the  poor 
one  may  almost  say  most  of  the  women)  do  not  know 
how  to  use  their  power.  They  require  to  be  taught, 
and  only  women  can  teach  them.  They  can  only  be 
taught  by  personal  influence  ; legislation  is  impotent. 
The  English  tradition  of  the  sacredness  of  the  home 
checks  the  official  on  its  threshold. 

Thus  it  is  that  England,  which  was  first  amongst  the 
nations  to  institute  public  health  legislation,  and  whose 
sanitary  laws  are  still  in  advance  of  those  of  most 
other  people’s,  has  cause  for  shame  in  the  home  life 
of  its  poor.  Drunkenness,  which  was  the  curse  of 
the  upper  classes,  has  been  checked  amongst  them  by 
the  influence  of  the  home  life — the  women  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  drunkard.  Amongst  the  poor, 
drunkenness  is  still  looked  upon  with  indifference,  or 
as  a subject  for  joking  rather  than  as  a disgrace,  and  the 
women,  instead  of  using  their  influence  to  check  the 
drinking  habits  ot  the  men,  are  themselves  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
degrading  habit.  They  can  only  be  raised  by  the 
personal  influence  of  other  women,  who,  having  learned 
to  realize  the  depression  and  hopelessness  of  their 
cheerless  existence,  and  thus  gained  sympathy  with 
their  lot,  tactfully  shew  them,  not  only  the  dangers 
they  incur,  but  the  advantages  of  sobriety,  cleanliness 
and  order. 

Education,  again,  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  imagine, 
merely  a matter  of  learning  lessons  at  school  ; the 
formation  of  character  is  even  more  important,  and 
this  is  as  much  dependent  on  the  home  influences  as 
on  the  school  discipline.  Who  will  counteract  the 
growing  tendency  to  throw  aside  all  parental  responsi- 
bility? Our  public  health  enactments  have  improved 
the  cleanliness  of  our  streets  and  increased  the  purity 
of  air  in  our  large  towns  ; they  are  almost  inoperative 
inside  the  dwellings,  where  dirt  and  impure  air  damage 
the  health  of  the  infnates,  and  where  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  cannot  enter.  Medical  inspection  of  schools 
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and  scholars  fails  in  its  object  when  the  children  live 
in  foul  homes  which  are  outside  the  control  ol  the 
Inspector. 

Who  will  shew  the  people  the  advantages  of  a 
healthy  home?  In  these  and  similar  directions  there 
is  work  enough  for  women  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  the  problems  and  learn  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  solved — the  mode  of  life  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  poor,  their  prejudices,  their  failings, 
and  their  capabilities,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
healthy  life,  and  the  means  by  which  the  various 
problems  have  been  attacked  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Legislation  can  do  little  until  the  people  have  been 
taugbt  their  needs. 

You,  as  I have  already  said,  are  pioneers.  Much, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  and  the  success 
of  your  work.  You  have  done  well  to  form  this 
Association,  which  by  bringing  you  together  allows 
of  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  mutual  help  and 
encouragement.  By  organizing  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  your  work  you  may  keep  up  and  add 
to  your  knowledge  ; but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an 
equal,  or  even  greater  value,  in  the  interchange  of 
views  and  ideas  amongst  yourselves.  You  have  a 
common  bond  in  the  interest  you  take  in  your  work 
and  in  the  sympathy  with  others  which  makes  that 
work  possible,  but  the  sphere  and  the  character  of  the 
work  is  varied.  Hardly  any  two  of  you  are  engaged 
in  the  same  duties,  and  each  meets  with  experiences 
unknown  to  the  others.  Thus  social  evenings,  when 
you  can  exchange  experiences  and  discuss  practical 
difficulties,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  immense  advantage 
and  profit  to  all.  So  also  discussions  on  set  subjects, 
such  as  are  found  to  be  so  interesting  and  useful  in 
the  medical  and  other  societies,  would  probably  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  you. 

I am  not  paying  an  empty  compliment,  but  expressing 
a deep  and  firm  conviction,  when  1 say  that  your  work 
is  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  I am  convinced 
that  by  exerting  influence  on  the  women  of  the 
households,  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the  country, 
those  women  who  themselves  are  not  at  the  head  of 
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a household  can  do  more  to  mould  and  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  than  they  could  possibly  effect 
by  entering  the  political  arena. 

Women’s  power  is  mainly  personal,,  they  exercise 
proportionately  greater  influence  as  individuals  than 
when  acting  collectively. 

The  collective  influence  of  a number  of  persons 
depends  upon  the  complete  unanimity  of  the  whole, 
and  such  unanimity  is,  in  most  matters,  only  arrived 
at  by  compromises.  Women  are,  by  temperament, 
opposed  to  compromises. 

Women  are,  by  nature,  prone  to  be  ruled  by  the 
heart  rather  than  by  the  head  ; but,  though  sympathy 
should  be  a guiding  motive  in  dealing  with  the 
individual,  general  administrative  principles  must  be 
guided  by  the  head. 

Thus,  by  temperament,  the  woman’s  role  is  executive 
rather  than  administrative. 

Men  are  able  to  legislate,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  their  efficiency  in  this  respect,  but  they  cannot  get 
into  the  home,  where  the  education,  which  makes 
legislation  effective,  must  originate.  This  is  the 
woman’s  privilege,  and  here  her  influence' is  paramount. 
But,  as  I have  attempted  to  shew,  her  influence  for 
good  will  be,  in  great  measure,  proportionate  to  her 
knowledge.  ' Sympathy  is  essential,  for  without  it  she 
will  not  obtain  a hearing,  and  most  women  possess 
this  important  requirement  by  nature  ; but  knowledge 
is  not  inborn,  it  only  comes  by  training,  and  can  only 
be  gained  by  constant  and  conscientious  work.  Let 
me,  therefore,  urge  you  to  lose  no  opportunities  of 
adding  to  your  knowledge,  that  the  great  influence 
which  you,  as  women,  possess  may  be  utilized  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  not  only  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  you  come  in  personal  contact,  but  through  them 
to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the  nation  at  large. 
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